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Unions and Senators 


On Monday night, April 28, 1958, the Senate, after five days of debate, passed Senate 
Bill 2888, an employees’ pension and welfare fund bill, by a vote of 88-0. 


Republicans had offered 14 amendments to the bill. A coalition of all Democrats 
(except Lausche of Ohio) and about 12 Republicans had defeated efforts to amend. 


Only one amendment was adopted. Senator Karl Mundt (Republican, South Dakota) 
offered this amendment. It prohibits a person convicted of a felony from serving as officer, 
trustee, custodian, or employee of a pension or welfare fund. 


Senate Bill 2888 was originally introduced in August, 1957. It was sponsored by 
Senator Irving Ives (Republican, New York), Senator Paul Douglas (Democrat, Illinois), 
and Senator John Kennedy (Democrat, Massachusetts) — all known as liberal, pro-union 
Senators. 


Unions were strongly in favor of the bill. 


Senator William F. Knowland’s attempts to amend Senate Bill 2888 gave the general 
impression that Knowland in particular and conservative Republicans in general were 
opposed to S.B. 2888. 


That is an incorrect impression. I think all Senators should have been against the bill; 
but, actually, very few of them really were. Knowland and his group of conservative 
Republican supporters were not strongly opposed to the provisions of Senate Bill 2888: 
they wanted to add other provisions which would enlarge the bill into a general union 
reform law. 


The principal ‘“‘other provisions” which Knowland and his group wanted to add were 
the nine amendments to Senate Bill 2888 which Knowland introduced on April 23, 1958 — 
the day that the Senate fight over the labor bill first started making news. 
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Here are the nine Knowland amendments: 


1. The Taft-Hartley law requires a union, 
which wants to use the processes of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, to file, with the 
Secretary of Labor, information concerning 
the constitution, bylaws, and financial activi- 
ties of the union. There is nothing in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, or in the history of the act, 
requiring the Secretary to treat this informa- 
tion as secret. Nonetheless, the Secretary has 
always treated such information as classified, 
ruling that it can be examined only by a union 
member who is in “‘good standing” with the 
union. This means, of course, that no one 
except persons approved by union bosses can 
ever see the formal statements which the law 
requires union bosses to file. Knowland’s 
amendment would have permitted the Secre- 
tary of Labor to make public the formal 
information statements filed by unions. The 


‘Knowland amendment would have required 


the Secretary of Labor to inspect the union 
statements for accuracy and to report any 
apparent falsehoods to the Department of 
Justice. 


2. The Taft- Hartley Act makes it illegal 
for an employer to give money, or anything 
else of value, to a representative of a union 
which has bargaining rights with the com- 
pany. The union representative who accepts 
the gift also violates the law. 


Some union and management officials have 
got around this law with “sweetheart” deals. 
In a sweetheart deal a management representa- 
tive (as distinguished from a union representa- 


tive) acts as go-between to bribe union officials 


not to demand higher wages or other benefits 
for employees. In these cases, the amount 
which management pays to unions in bribes 
is less than the amount which unions could 
force management to pay out in benefits to all 
employees. The sweetheart deal, therefore, 
represents a savings for management, a good 
bribe for union officials, and nothing for 
workers themselves. 


The best way to eliminate the sweetheart 
contract abuses, of course, would be to remove 
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from unions the special privileges of federal 
law which give them a monopoly over the 
labor of working people — the monopoly in 
turn giving unions the power to force man- 
agement either to pay a bribe to union officials 
or to pay out more than the amount of the 
bribe to all employees. 


The Knowland amendment would not cor- 
rect the abuse in this way. The Knowland 
amendment would merely extend the Taft- 
Hartley provision to cover management repre- 
sentatives as well as union representatives. 


3. The third amendment which Knowland 
proposed would permit 15 percent of the 
members of a particular union to demand a 
recall election, by secret ballot. This would 
enable union members to get rid of union 
bosses they do not like. 


4. The McClellan Committee investiga- 
tions disclosed one union abuse known as 
the “‘trusteeship arrangement.” In such an 
arrangement, the international officers of a 
union suspend all members of a particular 
local from all voting privileges — and appoint 
a manager, or dictator, to run the local, to 
collect dues from members, to set policy for 
them, and to bargain for them, without giving 
them any voice whatever in the affairs of the 
local. The McClellan Committee found that 
some union locals had thus been farmed out 
as “‘trusteeships” for periods of more than 
twenty years at a time — the workers in those 
locals being virtual economic slaves of the 
union bosses. 


The fourth Knowland amendment would 
have outlawed, or at least severely restricted, 
this practice. 


5. The fifth Knowland amendment would 
prohibit unions from denying membership to 
any person in the bargaining unit on the 
grounds of age, sex, religion, nationality, or 
race. 

Knowland wryly suggested that if unions 
are interested in eliminating discrimination 
practices in the United States, they should b: 
in favor of eliminating discrimination prac- 
tices in their own organizations. 
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I agree, but I do not believe the matter a 
oroper subject for coercion or law. If an em- 
oloyer wishes to hire only people who are six 
feet tall and who have green eyes — that 
should be his privilege even though every one 
may think him a fool for harboring such 
wishes. If a union wishes to enroll in member- 
-hip only persons of specified physical descrip- 
sion, that should be the union’s privilege — 
provided that the union is not given special 
privilege by law to harm the people whom it 
excludes. 


6. The sixth Knowland amendment would 
prohibit union-management contracts that 
run more than two years or that contain no- 
strike provisions — unless the contract was 
approved by a majority of the members voting 
by secret ballot. 

It is widely known that the “open-ballot” 
keeps many union members from voting 
against the wishes of their bosses. If the bosses 
know how a member votes, they can take 
reprisals against him. Unions are, therefore, 
against any law which would require them 
to conduct their elections by secret ballot. 


7. Investigation has disclosed that some 
unions use coercion and intimidation to keep 
members from voting in union elections or 
from petitioning the NLRB for redress against 
abuse by union officials. The seventh Know- 
land amendment would have provided heavy 
criminal penalties ($10,000 fine or 5 years in 
prison) for such practices. 


8. The eighth Knowland amendment at- 
tempted to prohibit the calling of strikes not 
approved by union members themselves, or 
the calling of strikes without reasonable notice 


being given to employees, employers, and the 
NLRB. 


9. The ninth Knowland amendment at- 
tempted to provide a referendum — giving 
union members a right and a means of express- 


ing themselves on major policy decisions of 
the union. 


Knowland demanded a roll-call vote on 
cach of his principal amendments. 


On April 25, 1958, the Senate by a 53-37 
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vote defeated Knowland’s “secret-ballot” 
amendment. 

By a 53-35 vote, the Senate defeated his 
“‘trusteeship” amendment, 

By a 52-35 vote, the Senate defeated his 
“sweetheart contract” amendment. 

By a vote of 55-33, the Senate defeated his ° 
amendment permitting the Secretary of Labor 
to make public pertinent information on em- 
ployee pension-welfare funds. 

On April 26, 1958, the Senate by a vote 
of 53-28 defeated his “civil rights” amend- 
ment. 


By April 28, 1958, all efforts to enlarge 
Senate Bill 2888 into a general uniform reform 
bill had been overwhelmed; and the Senate, as 


indicated above, passed the bill by a vote of 
88-0. 


The next step is for the Senate Bill to go to 
the House Labor Committee. This Committee 
already has some 15 similar bills to consider. 


Senate Bill 2888, as passed would require 
full disclosure of the management of all em- 
ployee pension-welfare funds — except those 
covering government employees. It would 
exempt, for the first two years, any private 
pension-welfare fund covering fewer than 100 
employees. The law would require the man- 
agers of every covered employee-welfare- 
pension fund (whether the managers are 
union, or management, or outside trustees, or 
any combination of these) to register the fund, 
as to general size and type, with the Secretary 
of Labor; and to make a detailed annual report 
on the operations of the fund. The law would 
provide federal criminal penalties for false 
reporting to the government, or for any em- 
embezzling, stealing or taking kickbacks in 
connection with the funds. 


Political Hogwash 


Senator Lyndon Johnson (Democrat, 
Texas) led the Democrat-Liberal Republican 
coalition against Senator William F. Know- 
land’s efforts to amend the employee pension- 


welfare fund bill into a general union reform 
measure. 
Johnson said that Knowland’s effort to turn 


the Ives-Douglas-Kennedy bill into what 


Knowland called a broad “labor bill of rights” 
was “pure political hogwash.” 


I agree with Senator Johnson; but I think 
that Johnson’s effort — and the effort of most 
of the Senators who supported Johnson — was 
a much smellier variety of political hogwash 
than Senator Knowland’s effort was. 

Knowland was simply trying to establish 
himself as leader of the conservative Repub- 
licans and, at the same time (as indicated by 
his proposed ‘“‘civil rights” amendment to the 
pension-welfare fund bill) to butter up the 
racial minority vote, which he extravagantly 
buttered last year by leading the fight for the 
infamous Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

What Johnson and his crowd did was far 
‘more sinister: they proved that the effective 
leadership of the present Senate of the United 
States is controlled by union bosses. 


Lyndon Johnson and his coalition of Demo- 
crats and Liberal-Republicans have cleverly 
led the public to believe that the pension- 
welfare bill passed by the Senate on April 28, 
1958, was an honest effort to keep corrupt 
union officials from stealing welfare-pension 
funds that belong to union members. 

I don’t believe it. 


In the final years of the Truman adminis- 
tration — long before the McClellan com- 
mittee investigations—the public was alarmed 
by the obvious fact that some of the union 
welfare-pension funds were becoming multi- 
billion dollar slush funds for union bosses. 

Union bosses and pro-union United States 


Senators realized that this public alarm, if not 


checked, would grow until it completely 
sapped all public confidence in unionism. The 
best way to prove to the public that “tan over- 
whelming majority of our labor leaders” are 
fine, honorable, selfless public servants was for 
union leaders themselves to start clamoring for 
laws that would “help to clean out the house 
of labor” — that would help unions to remove 
the tiny number of bad union officials whose 
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acts were giving the great and noble union 
movement an unsavory reputation. 


Union bosses started doing this; and, in 
1953, pro-union Senators started an investi- 
gation which was to lead to the kind of law 
the union bosses want. 


In 1953, when Republicans controlled the 
Senate, Senator Irving Ives (Modern Repub- 
lican) was chairman of a senate subcommittee 
on pension and welfare plans. Senator Paul 
Douglas (New Deal Democrat) was the rank- 
ing minority member. When Republicans lost 
control of the Senate, Senator Ives and Sen- 
ator Douglas changed roles on the subcom- 
mittee; but the character and purpose of their 
investigation were not altered. 

Through the years, they learned many 
things in their investigation. They learned that 
approximately 30 billion dollars is today com- 
mitted to welfare-pension funds; that annual 
contributions to these funds are now totaling 
between 6 and 81% billion dollars; and that 
approximately 85 million Americans are bene- 
ficiaries of these plans. 

Unions, however, are involved in less than 
10% of this massive business. More than 90 % 
of all welfare-pension plans are management 
plans. These management plans are of many 
kinds. Some of them are nothing more than 
group hospitalization which management 
helps its employees to obtain. Some of them 
are pension plans financed by percentage de- 
ductions from employees wages — the deduc- 
tions matched by management, and the entire 
fund invested and controlled by management. 


In all of the years of investigation, the pro- 
union Senators found one company that was 
deducting from its employees’ wages more 
money than the company was paying to an 
insurance company for their welfare benefits. 
They found several insurance companies that 
were paying their agents what the Senators 
regarded as “‘excessive” commissions for ob- 
taining group insurance contracts with com- 
panies. The Senators found some cases where 


they suspected that some management official: _ 


were getting a kick-back on the insurance 
commissions. They found some cases where 
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management had invested the welfare-pension 
unds profitably, but was not sharing those 
orofits with the employees. 

They found only one case of outright fraud 
on the part of management. This involved a 
mall company with 15 employees. Manage- 
‘nent officials continued to make pension-wel- 
are deductions from the wages of employees 
fter it had let insurance policies lapse. The 
company went bankrupt, and the 15 em- 
vloyees who had contributed to a pension- 
welfare fund were left with nothing. 


This is about the total of all criticism which 
Senators Douglas and Ives could make about 
pension-welfare funds provided and controlled 
by management. And, as indicated, these man- 
agement plans constitute more than 90‘ of 
the nation’s great total. 


In the union-administered pension-welfare 
plans, however, the Senators found numerous 
instances of outright theft and embezzlement, 
and gangster control of welfare funds. 

The pro-union Senators uncovered the em- 
bezzlement of almost a million dollars from 
the Laundry Workers Welfare Plan, along 
with exorbitant commissions, undue promo- 
tional fees, and collusion between union, man- 
agement, and insurance officials. 

They found kickbacks of over half a million 
dollars to gangsters, excessive commissions and 
service fees, fantastic salaries and expense ac- 
counts, and nepotism in connection with the 
Distillery Workers Union fund. 

They found misuse of funds, control of the 
insurer by union officials, and other ‘‘loose”’ 
practices in the case of a UAW-AFL local. 

And so on. 


But when Senators Douglas, Ives, and Ken- 
nedy wrote their bill (Senate 2888) they 
included management plans (which Congress 
Coes not have the constitutional right — and 
cannot show need — to regulate) along with 
tne union plans which are obviously in need of 
some kind of control and which Congress has 

: duty to do something about. (See article 

lelow for more on this point). 


In other words, Senate Bill 2888 — fobbed 
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off on the public as an answer to public de- 
mand that union-gangster misuse of employee 
pension-welfare funds be punished — is actu- 
ally another New Deal-Modern Republican 
business-harrassment law. 


If the bill, as passed by the Senate, should . 
become law — and if all its provisions were 
strictly enforced — every business firm in the 
United States which tries to provide pension 
plans, or retirement funds, or profit-sharing 
plans, or even group hospitalization for its 
employees, would have to give a detailed an- 
nual report on its operations and investments, 
on how much it pays for employee insurance, 
and why. Insurance companies providing cov- 
erage for these business firms would have to 
justify (to the federal Secretary of Labor, 
mind you; not to their state insurance board) 
their rates and their agent commissions. 


It is interesting to observe how the union- 
controlled United States Senate dished up this 
“political hogwash” — to paraphrase the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas. 


As stated before, Senators Ives, Douglas, 
and Kennedy introduced Senate Bill 2888 in 
August, 1957. 

On January 23, 1958, President Eisenhower 
submitted to the Senate his “labor bill’ — 
that is, his suggested amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

On January 23, 1958, Senator Knowland 
introduced his proposed “labor bill’’— Senate 
Bill 3068. 


At the same time, Senator Alexander Smith 
(Republican, New Jersey) introduced Senate 
Bill 3097 to carry out the Eisenhower pro- 
posals. Space limitations prohibit a discussion 
here of differences between the Eisenhower 
proposals and the Knowland proposals. They 
were not many or substantial. 


In the latter part of April, when the Senate 
Labor Committee favorably reported the Ives- 
Douglas-Kennedy bill, and sent it to the Senate 
for immediate consideration, it had not yet 
even had hearings on either the Knowland or 
the Eisenhower proposals. 

On April 23, Knowland, feeling that his 


proposals were not going to get out of com- 
mittee, rephrased his proposals and offered 
them as amendments to Senate Bill 2888 which 
was then on the floor for discussion. 

On April 24, the Secretary of Labor an- 
nounced that the Eisenhower proposals (still 
bottled up in committee as Senator Smith’s 
S.B. 3097) would also be offered as amend- 
ments to the Ives-Douglas-Kennedy bill. 


This administration move generated much 
interesting speculation. A United Press story 
of April 24 quoted an unnamed “Labor De- 
partment Official” as saying that the Secretary 
of Labor had made his announcement to 
weaken Knowland’s chances of getting sterner 
amendments. 


Democrat senators said that Knowland’s 
fight for a “‘labor bill of rights” was designed 
in part to head off the more moderate Eisen- 

hower proposals. 


Knowland denied all these allegations. 
Knowland welcomed the Secretary of Labor’s 
announcement as “‘very fine,” and said that 
— although he would prefer his own amend- 
ments to the proposed Eisenhower amend- 
ments — he thought the administration move 
would improve the chances of expanding Sen- 
ate Bill 2888 into something worthwhile. 


I believe Knowland was being accurate in 
these particular statements because, as indi- 
cated before, I can see no substantial difference 
between the Knowland and the Eisenhower 
proposals. 


In introducing his amendments on April 23, 
Senator Knowland reminded the Senate that 
his labor bill had been in committee since 
January and that no hearings had been held. 


Senator Douglas rose to defend the Demo- 
crat-controlled Senate Labor Committee and 
to chide Senator Knowland for not telling the 
whole story. 


Senator Douglas said the Committee had 
not bottled up the Knowland Bill; it simply 
had not got around to it yet, because it had 
been so busy on education and other matters. 


Senator Douglas promised that as soon as 
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the Senate acted on the Ives-Douglas-Kennedy 
one-shot employee pension-welfare fund bill, 
then the Senate Labor Committee would start 
hearings on a broader union reform bill. 


This was the argument that Lyndon John- 
son used throughout the Senate debates on the 
Ives-Douglas-Kennedy bill. Johnson’s coalition 
of Democrats and modern Republicans rather 
carefully refrained from criticizing Know- 
land’s proposals, as such. They merely criti- 
cized Knowland for bringing them up in 
connection with the Ives-Douglas-Kennedy 
bill. They accused Knowland of not wanting 
any constructive legislation at all, saying that 
he was just seeking confusion to promote his 
own political schemes. 


Apparently, it was this Lyndon Johnson 
temporizing argument (if you will just shut 
up and consider Senate Bill 2888 on its merits, 
then we will get around to the real union con- 
trol legislation that you want) that finally 
collapsed Knowland’s efforts and resulted in 
the surprising unanimous Senate vote (88-0) 
for the Ives-Douglas-Kennedy Bill on April 
28. 


Then, on May 5, 1958 — just as Lyndon 
Johnson and his coalition had promised — the 
Senate Labor Committee began hearings on the 
broader union-control legislation; and Sen- 
ator Knowland was called as first witness. 


But the coalition boys had already altered 
their tune! 


Before Senator Knowland got started testi- 
fying on his proposed legislation, Senator 
Irving M. Ives announced that only a ‘“‘mod- 
erate” measure had any chance of passing 
Congress this session. By “moderate” he said 
he meant a bill that contains no controversial 
provisions. 


Thus, Senator Ives — modern Republican 
and “friend of labor” — laid it on the line: 
anything that unions do not approve is contro- 


versial, and Congress will not enact any con- _ 


troversial labor legislation. In other word:, 
Congress will not seriously consider any 
legislation that union bosses do not want. 
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What Federal Action Should 
We Have? 


How could anyone justify the statement 
that Congress has a duty to do something 
about union misuse of employee pension-wel- 
jare funds, although Congress has no consti- 
tutional right to meddle with management 
plans? 

Management plans amount to a contract 
between a business firm and its employees; and 
management is obligated, to the total limit 
of the company’s resources, to keep its con- 
tractual agreements with employees. 

There are plenty of state laws to penalize 
graft, fraud, and breach of contract on the 
part of management. There is nothing, of 
course, to guarantee that a company won’t 
go broke and leave its employees holding an 
empty bag; but the Congress of the United 
States couldn’t make positive guarantees 
against this possibility, without taking over all 
business firms and operating them as public 
corporations, using tax money to guarantee 
payment of all promised pensions. 


If management officials steal from pension- 
welfare funds set up for employees, manage- 
ment still has to pay employees what is due 
them by contract. But unions make no contri- 
butions to the welfare funds; and when union 
officials get their hands in the till, they are not 
eg by contract to replace the money they 
steal. 


None of this is intended to prove that union 
officials are more disposed to steal than man- 
agement officials. In so far as personal integrity 
is concerned, there may be little difference 
between union officials and management ofh- 
cials. But there is a considerable difference 
between the temptation to steal and waste © 
money that you don’t have to replace, and the 
temptation to steal and waste money that you 
are responsible for. 

This is an obvious difference between the 
status of union officials and the status of man- 
agement officials, in relation to employees. 


Yet, even this difference would not consti- 
tutionally justify the assertion that Congress 
has a duty to do something about union misuse 
of employees pension-welfare funds, but has 
no constitutional right to meddle with man- 
agement plans. 


The justification is that unions are specially 


privileged creatures of federal law, but busi- 
ness firms are not. 


Unions enjoy special federal tax exemption, 
special exemption from federal anti-trust laws, 
and special labor-monopoly privileges granted 
by federal law. The big international unions 
owe their phenomenal growth to monstrous 
power entirely to government favoritism. As 
long as unions are organizations specially priv- 
ileged by law, they sohuld be specially con- 
trolled by law. 


The best solution, of course, would be to 
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eliminate the special favoritism and the special 
controls. 


If Congress really wanted to apply Amer- 
ican principles of liberty to the union problem, 
it would abandon the Ives-Douglas-Kennedy 
Bill, and the Knowland proposals, and the 
Eisenhower proposals, and all the others. It 
would repeal all existing federal legislation in 
the labor field — legislation which gives big 
unions collective bargaining monopolies and 
many other special privileges; and it would 
make union organizations subject to the same 
tax laws and anti-trust laws that apply to 
business organizations. 


In arguing for his Senate Bill 2888, Senator 
John Kennedy pointed out that only one state 
(his own Massachusetts) has an adequate law 
governing employee pension-welfare funds; 
and that only five other states have any legisla- 
tion at all in this field. Hence, if state govern- 
ments won’t legislate in these important 
matters, the federal government must. 


This is the axe-handle argument: every time 
a liberal U. S. Congressman or Senator wants 
some kind of law, he looks around until he 
finds some state that doesn’t have such a law. 
Then, assuming that the law is essential to 
the public welfare, he uses the absence of state 
law as an axe-handle to bludgeon opponents 
into accepting his proposed federal law. 


There are states — probably all of them — 
which have been too timid to enact needed 
laws for the control of union abuses, or even 
to enforce the general laws against fraud and 
violence where unions are concerned. 


One major reason for this timidity is that 
the federal government has arrogated to itself 
the sole responsibility for labor-management 
regulation. 


The answer is to return to states rights. Get 
the federal government out of the picture, 
and the states will be compelled to protect life, 
liberty, and property. Those states so con- 
trolled by liberal-laborites that they cannot 
act will lose industries and productive citizens 


to states where liberty is guaranteed by impar- 
tial law. 


With the federal government out of the 
union business, competition between the 48 
states would produce (possibly by trial and 
error and possibly after many mistakes) the 
right kind of labor-management regulations. 


If we continue piling up federal legislation 
in this field — even if it were legislation pleas- 
ing to ultra conservatives — we will arrive at 
socialist-labor government: the kind in which 
unions are the creatures and adjuncts of gov- 
ernment, controlling not only the individual 
workers but the business organizations that 
hire them. 
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interested in sound government. 
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